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ABSTRACT 

Attempts to answer the question "What does research 
say about getting innovations into schools?" are based on the 
experiences of a nonprofit organization that has been engaged in 
staff development efforts to bring about change in schools. The paper 
presents a general description of the organization's operation; its 
relationship to other change efforts; and a description of a 
developmental model of organizational renewal^ evolved from an 
analysis of projects in the past three years. Highlights of an actual 
case are presented to illustrate the progress of a typical group 
within a typical school staff. (Author/HLF) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our response to the question "What Does Research Say 
about Getting Innovations Into Schools?" ts based on our ex- 
perience as an organization which is attempting to bring about 
change In schools. 

In the pages that follow, we have attempted to answer 
the focusing question from a practical vantage point, drawing 
on supporting work where appropriate. By grounding our dis- 
cussion In this real world context, v/e hope to add a perspective 
which will enrich the symposium dialogue. 

The paper presents a general description of our modus op- 
erandi , its relationship to other change efforts, and a des- 
cription of a Developmental Model of Organizational Renewal, 
evolved from an analysis of our efforts In the past three years, 
which we have found useful in analyzing our own work.. A case 
drawn from our recent work then extends the discussion and 
serves as a springboard for discussion. 



^ BACKGROUND 



The NETV/ORK OF INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS is a non^-prof it organi- 
zation which has been engaged in staff development efforts with a 
variety of public/ private and parochial schools in Massachusetts 
since 1969. CThe reader interested in an extended treatment of the 
NETV/ORK 's history is referred to Crandall (I970, 1971).] These 
efforts have as theJr long-term goal the development of self- 
renewal capacities within the client organizations. Thus, the 
"innovation" which has been the central focus of our attention is 
a set of process skills, with systematic problem-solving tech- 
niques at the core. Despite this central thrust, our actual work 
with clients has also dealt directly with nore tangible inno- 
vations as short-term vehicSes along the road toward organizational 
renewal. This phenomenon has led to some Important learnings 
for us about what it takes to bring about change In schools. 

Our primary contacts with schools are maintained by a 
team of trained professionals who devote a large percentage of 
their time to field work. V/e concur with the assumption that 
meaningful change In schools requires the Intervention of outside 
experts (Miles 1964). Further, our use of field staff acknowledges 
the Importance of personal contact as an on-going requirement for 
change (V/olf and Frorino 1971; Sieber ot a| I.972; Crandall and AustI 
1973). From the outset, these field staff have been referred to 
as "linking agents" and have Interacted with clients In much the 



same way as i*he "educational extension agents" envisioned by 
NIE (Sieber et a]^ 1972; Mick, Paisley & Paisley !973;As such, they 
have experienced the inevitable tension resultant from the attempt 
to operational I ze a roie which consolidates the "conveyor of 
knowledge" Ccf. Have lock (1968) and also Sieber's Rational Man 
strategy (1968, 1972)] and the "process helper" Ccf. Havelock 
(1970) and also Sieber's Cooperator Strategy (1968, 1972)3. As 
Sieber has noted in his evaluation of the Pilot State Dissemination 
Project (1972), a field agent's success is dependent on the agent's 
facility in shifting from one role to the other as the situation 
demands. 

EARLy: EFFORTS 

Our initial efforts with teachers were based on the 
belief that if teachers could be trained in problem-solving skills, 
they could then apply these skills to any problem situation. Our 
field agent initially would convene the faculty for one or more 
problem identification sessions. Once problems were Identified, 
Action Teams (problem- focused small groups) were formed to be 
coordinated by Inside Helpers. The Inside Helpers (self- 
selected) were the targets for training sessions In problem- 
solving techniques conducted by the linking agents. The 
specific techniques were based on the classical rational problem- ' 
solving sequence (Lippitt, Watson and V/estley^ 1958) and utilized 



techniques adapted from NWREL^s RUPS training program 
(Jung £tal *970), CEiseman's • (.1973) expanded version of this 
linear-rational model :also served us as a handy check on our 
own efforts .3 

Our initial plan called for the linking egent's role 
vis^a-vis the Action Teams to be that of "conveyor" bringing 
to the p rob I em- focused groups information on the problems 
they were attacking. Ultimately, we hoped to disengage, 
leaving each school with a built-in renewal capacity: the 
ability to identify and solve problems by themselves in 
self-selected groups spearheaded by the Inside Helpers. 
Ohly" mlhimal technical assistance and/or information-gathering 
would be needed from the NETV/ORK. This approach viewed each 
group as moving from a state of high dependency Con the 
NETWORK) through to a state of independence, with the Inside 
Helpers taking on the previous functions of the NETWORK 
vis-a-vis the larger faculty. 

- It would be fair to say that these early attempts 
were less than completely successful. In virtually every 
case, we were unable to sustain sufficient interest in, and/or 
overcome Initial resistance to, directed training In problem- 
solving techniques. Our experience would seem to corrotorate 



the conclusion of Mick £t -a I ( 1973) that such training is 
probably more appropriate at a later phase of intervention. 
There seemed to be a basic mismatch between our intervention 
strategy and the felt needs of the schools. 

All aspects of this mis--di agnosis cannot be 
treated adequately in this short document. However, a 
summarization of what we believe to be the core issue may 
be instructive and expecially pertinent to the question 
we are examining in this symposium. 

STABLE ORGAllIZATIONS VS. OPEN SYSTEMS 

The central problem revolves around the recurring 
dilemma faced by today's schools. In the opinion of many 
well-known observers and analysts of the current scene, . 
schools are in desperate need of revital ization in order 
to respond to the rapidly changing requirements of a 
society experiencing ever more frequent and more complex 
advances in technology. This state of af fal rs :clear|y 
suggests the need for schools to become dynamic, adaptive 
institutions. However, the survival of schools to date, 
can be traced to their success in maintaining themselves 
as stable organizations. Indeed, the cries of dismay 



from "outside experts" notwithstanding, schools are 
functioning essentially as desired by the society at large 
(cf. the 1973 Gallup Foil). Williamson, (1972) in an 
eloquent extended treatment of this subject, summarizes 
the situation as follows: 



"In the past century, modern industrialized 
society, particularly in this country, has 
. been one of rapid advance in a technological 
and economic sense; yet it has been change 
amid a basically stable framework of funda- 
mental social values and purpose. To insure 
optimal effectiveness and efficiency under 
conditions of relative social stability, an 
organization must be characterized by 
competence and controlled, disciplined, and 
predictable behavior... The public mandate 
to the schools has been essentially that .of 
preparing competent, stable, loyal and 
disciplined young men and women who could 
function successfully in a society dominated 
by the values and needs of bureaucratic 
organizations. It is no accident that the 
bureaucratic substance of society's mandate 
in turn ms.de bureaucracy the logical 
organizational form of the schools." 



fn the face of such massive pressure to preserve 
the status quo, we shouldnH be surprised at the heslt- 
ance of teachers and administrators to venture out of 
their current "safe corners". We have reluctantly . 
concluded that It Is unrealistic to hope that most schools 
will change dramatically In. the next ten years. Nonethe- 
less, lasting and desirable change continues to be a 



possibility for many schools. This view, of limited bot real 



promise. Is shared by Mick et al ( !973) : 

''•••an educational extension system must 
deal with educators possessing about the 
same competencies they now possess, located 
within an educational structure similar to 
the present one, inadequately funded vis-a- 
vis stated goals, and assisted only by non- 
magical R&D and techonlogy. The most 
appealing vision of education cannot be 
achieved within such constraints, but much • 
can be done if the constraints are recognized 
and accounted for," 



' IFHB tfEED FOR DIFFERENTIATION ' OF 'INTERVENTION ... . x 

.Our experience has shown that the typical teacher 
in the typical school views consultants as "solution-givers" 
(Havelock, 1970). Interactions taking place under such 
conditions maintain a state of :c I lent dependency contrary to 
the notion of a problem-solving individual or organization. 
It was the conscious rejection of the/feolutlon giver" role which led 
the NETV/ORK to initially attempt ' interventions focused on "developing 
problem-solving skills which v/ould diminish :cl lent depend- 
ence on outsiders (except for specific, targeted assist- 
ance in solving problems Identified by school-based teams )• 
Our lack of success certainly does not mean we think the 
strategy lacks potentia I /on ly that it Is not likely to 
succeed In most school situations given the present nature of 



such organizations and their members* Indeed, recent successes 
In CASEA^s Program 30 in Oregon speak to the positive possibil- 
ities (Schmuck and Runkel, 1970; Schmuck, Runkel et af_, 1972.) 

A key feature of our strategy was the "p rob I em- identi- 
fication session", designed to be a dynamic needs assessment 
vehicle. However, needs assessment, to be truly effective, 
requires: clarity of goals, a realistic assessment of the present 
state, and some sense of the discrepancy between the two. That 
these requisite conditions do not characterize most educational 
institutions has been noted by Miles (1965) and Sieber (1968) 
among others. Thus, as has been noted most recently by Ely 
(1973), "we end up with a list of wants rather than needs." It 
appeared, after several abortive efforts, that if v/e Intended to 
become process helpers to the schools and individuals with whom 
we worked, we would first have to behave as so iut ion-givers. 

V/e have been able to reconGlIe the 'seeiningly contra- 
dictory nature of these two roles by reconstructing our past 
experiences and conceptualizing a model to guide our future 
actions and gain a useful perspective on our goals vis-a-vis 
self-rcsnawaln. With apologies to those who are up to .their ears 
In maials, kb would like to share our conceptualization with you. 
It should be stressed that his model is one which we have found 
helpful in grappling with questions about our progress In a given 
school. As such It may be more Important as an Indicator of our 
own Idiosyncratic view of the world than as a model useful to 



others in other settings. 

A DEVELOPMENTAL 'MODEL 'FOB 'ORGANIZATIONAL 'RENEJ-JAL 



The model presented In this section views 
organizations as displaying behavior along two critical 
dimensions, both of which need to be considered during 
Initial diagnosis, early intervention, and subsequent 
intervention phases if a se I f-sustafn I ng capacity^ for change 
is to occur. It is an adaptation of the Life Cycle Theory- of 
Leadership developed iDy* Hersey- and Blanchard : Qgeg, 1972). ' 
We have taken th.eir concepts re: situational leadership and 
applied them to findings re: change In organizations drawn 
from an analysis of our experiences in schools. 

- The first dimension is th.e "KNOWLEDGE .UT I. LI ZAT( ON" 
*(KU) dimension. For our purposes, we are definthg KU behaviors 
as those which have as their focus the acquisition of new 
knowledge or techniques related to solving problems which have 
a content emphasis* Schools exhibiting KU behavior are 
likely- to he seeking Immediate solutions to. their 
problems* Their primary concern is on getting th^ What of chang 

Instituted as quickly ss possible. Schools exhibiting 
this behavior look to outside experts to p-^ovrde the artsWers , 
I.e., function as solutlon-glvers. - '• . 



ERIC 



Obviously a school as an open, adaptive system must be constantly 
seeking out new knowledge and using it to modify the. way it functions. 
What is often the case, however, is that the new knowledge (solution) 
Is presented without the implementors of the new knowledge ever having 
been aware of a problem. The number of dollars spent on behavioral 
objectives in-service workshops, for example, must be astronomical. 
Yet the number of teachers who have changed their mode of instruction 
from one which focuses on activities to one which focuses on outcomes 
is still quite small. Where is the impact of this new knowledge? 
Lost, we would say, somewhere between the teacher's inability to con-- 
ceive of the need to change their instructional focus and the lack of 
demands by the school system to teach in such a way that it would be 
impossible for behavioral objectives to be avoided* In short, for 
change to take place, the input of new knowledge in and of itself is 
not enough. 

This brings us to the second dimension of the model, the 
"SELF RENEV/AL" dimension. SR behavior as used here refers to those 

organizational behaviors characterized !5y*emphasis on the , 
process aspects of problem solution. *Schpo!§ exhibitrng SR 
behaviorare developing or have developed capacities to 
analyze/diagnose their own problems, set clear goals, 
systematically generate sets of alternative solutions, select 
and implement one, evaluate its effectiveness, and make such 
revisions in progress as are requi red. Such schools recognize 
that the how ' and why of change is as important as the What. 
They would recognize that outside experts can be helpful in 
a wide variety of ways such as serving as a fad I itatpr with 
an outside perspective. These schools see themselves as in ! 
control of their future, capable of planning for the middle ! 
and. long-term, and; respons I b:l a. for th^^ 



success or failure. They take risks, are more open to fresh alterna- 
tives, and are more comfortable Interacting with consultants as co- 
equal professional partners In a shared enterprise. When SR behaviors 
are fully developed and Institutionalized, mechanisms are ready to 
• come Into play which enable the oiganlzation to respond positively and 
appropriately to new demands. 

Getting SR behaviors fully developed and Institutionalized Is 
no easy task. If certain schools may be faulted for providing new know- 
ledge In a vacuum, other schools may be equcrlly at fault for spending 
too much time on. process, avoiding making a decision, for example, be- 
cause the problem may not have been accurately Identified; or spending 
time on goal setting when students (either figuratively or literally) 
are wasting away in classroom activity better suited to another century. 

The Developmental Model conceptualizes the possibility of 
change activity taking place along both dimensions. Knowledge Utilization 
and Self Renewal. These two dimensions may be depicted graphically. In 
the model, organizations can be described as residing at some point on a 
continuum which progresses from behavior restricted solely to KU through 
progressively more sophisticated stages to a point where both sets of be- 
haviors are present. With both behaviors operant, the organization has 
the capacity for self-renewal and dynamic adaptation to new demands on 
the system. 

For purposes of simplification, the model depicts four quadrants 
which can be used to classify an organization based on its dominant be- 
havlor(s). It should be noted, that a given school may be "located" at 
any point on the continuum at a given point fn time. In fact, a "fully 
developed" organization (low, low) has the capacity to move Itself Into 
the appropriate mode (quadrant) in response to a particular situation. 
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The key features distlnguishfng the quadrants are cast fn terms 
of the behaviors of the clients and the actions of the consultant: 



Quadrant I - High Knowledge Utilization, Low Self-Renewal 



CLIENT 
PERSPECTIVE: 



Need/want for answers. Concerned with 
solving immediate problems in the shortest 
possible time. Emphasis on content of the 
innovation, the what of t.b^ riew curriculum, 
getting the new orfanizacicwicai arrangement 
functioning, etc. Readiness to "learn" from 
experts only. (Clients do not consider each 
other valid sources of expertise. ) 



CONSULTANT 
PERSPECTIVE: 



Behavior is reactive, based on felt needs (wants) of 
clients. Credibility and perceived useful- 
ness depend on delivery of knowledge about 
specific innovations. Consultant as source 
and/or conveyor of wisdom. 



DESIRED 
OUTCOMES: 



Creation of greater awareness, understanding 
re: the innovation. Acquisition of new 
techniques which have •'Monday morning" payoff 
by expanding the repertoire of teaching skills, 
enlarging the clients "safe comer"/ confidence 
level and setting the stage for greater risk- 
taking. Develop trust/credibility as basis 
for Quadrant 2 activities. 



Quadrant U ■> High Knowledge Utilization^ High Self-^Renewal 

CLIENT Concerned with problem areas id.th middle 

PERSPECTIVE: range implications and a process focus 

vlthlxx a content context. Readiness to be 
the source of expertise In directed 
interactions. Awareness that they have a 
stake in the how of an innovation. 



CONSULTANT 
PERSPECTIVE: 



Pro-active re: structuring meetings, 
establishing agendas, focusing discussion, 
calling for closure, noting consensus. 



outlining next steps. Blends in content 
expertise only to the extent that it won't 
jeopardize group "ownership" of the outcomes. 
Builds on credibility developed in Quadrant !• 



DESIRED 
OUTCOMES: 



Decisions,' plans of action, ongoing activities 
involving clients in doing/renewing. Client 
awareness that meetings have gone more 
smoothly, been more efficient /effective than 
before; clients feel increased "power" over 
their situation; boundaries of "safe corner" 
expand vis-a-vis "legitimate topics for 
attention".',' skills one should have, etc. 



Quadrant III - Laj Kncwl^cte Utilization^ HiQh Self^Reneisal 



CLIENT 
PERSPECTIVE; 



Process considerations predominate. Concern 
with acquiring and using skills modeled by 
consultant. Sees utility in investigating 
the why of innovations. Has adequate comfort 
re: content problems, e.g., in full control 
of instructional process. Readiness to 
learn/practice new skills in a more inter- 
active environment calling for initiative 
and creative thought. 



CONSULTANT 
PERSPECTIVE: 



Initially that of trainer for problem- - 
solving, goal-setting, and planning type 
skills. Attention to explicitly building 
bridges to the real world .situation of the 
clients vs. assuming that participation in 
exercises results automatically in the 
concomitant intellectual grox^th necessary 
for generalizing to the practical setting. 
Subsequent role would call for process 
observation and facilitation of efforts of 
others. Reporting, summarizing, and synthe- 
sizing functions might come into play. 



DESIRED 
OUTCOMES: 



Trained cadres of insiders capable of 
handling their own meetings with minimum 
assistancte:. Awareness of need for on-going 
help on team-building, communicating, 
decision-making. Greater initiative 



re: seeking new problems to solve. Expansion 
of "safe corner" and increased feeling of 
"power" due to increased competence. Develop- 
ment of professional/colleagu.al relationship 
with peers and consultant.. 

Quadrant IV - Low Knowledge Utilization^ Low Self^Reneaal 

This quadrant is characterized by a fully- 
functioning school at a given point in time. 
As a result of a series of successive 
approximations through Quadrants I - III, 
the school has developed an adaptive 
capacity which enables it to marshall 
resources (internal and external) to 
recycle to one of the quadrants as needed. 
The capacity for self-renewal has been 
institutionalized. 



Thus, to insure that the fnterventfon leads to progress 
along the continuum, the consultant must both structure experiences 
and capitalize on fortuitous circumstances In order to elicit 
successive "ahas!" from the participants. Such synthesizing 
experiences "locate" a group on the continuum and help the 
consultant evaluate the appropriateness of his In-progress Inter- 
vention activity. The long-term goal of organizational self- 
renewal can remain clear (or can be brought back Into focus) even 
during Initial phases when the emphasis might be on content 
Innovations. ' v 

In the next section, highlights of an actual case 
are presented In order to Illustrate the progress of a typical 
group within a typical school staff. The events prior to the 
May 1972 Problem Identification Workshop are presented as 



background to the specific Intervention cycle. 



Shady- Grove High School 
Highlights of an Intervention 



1/69 



Fall 
1970 



Keystone Events 

Initia I expression 
of Interest In 
NETV/ORK from 
Superintendent. 



Course in Team 

Teaching 

offered. 



Commentary 

The Superintendent reali^^d early 
(prior to the echool^s opening) that 
outside help would be beneficial. He 
had determined that the school would 
be characterized by team teaching^ 
individualized instruction^ non^ 
gradednesSj and use of sniall groups. 

These goals were * dreams^ 
which had not been integ^ted into 
the planning for either the facilityj 
staffing J or ourrioulum development. 

In response to the Superintendent's 
request^ the llETWOUK presented a 
semester-^long course for teachers 
who would be Joining the faculty when 
the school opened in 1977* 



Summer Summer Institute The Superintendent had determined that 
1 97 1 on Developing the best way to individualize 

Learning pi^ograms was the utilization 

Activity of LAPS. A targe block of teachers 

Packages (LAPs). participated in a six-^eek workshop 

run by an organization other than 
the NETWORK. Ws assisted the other 
group throughout^ giving ^^cial 
attention to tha Shady Grove . 
teachers. 



9/7 1 Schoo I The building opened two weeks behind 

officially schedule and was not fully out fitted 

opens . vntil the end of the year • This 

state of affairs tjos obviously cm 
important factor influencing the 



staff lack of readiness for much 
of anything other than getting 
physically settled. 



1971- Work with 

1 972 adm [ n i strators • 



Given the conditions the teaching 
staff faced^ we spent the bulk of 
oup time during the school year in 
consultation with the Superintendent. 
Late in the year^ we became involved 
tangentially in the school's first 
contract negotiation. Though we still 
had some contacts with the faculty^ 
we were concentrating on the higher 
levels of the administration and 
became identified with them. This 
was to cause re-entry problems loiter 
with. the faculty. 



5/72 Problem 

Identi f ication 
Workshop. 



In an effort to gain current data 
about the school's needs as viewed 
by the staffs we conducted a work-- 
shop which generated data via both 
small group consultant-directed 
problem identification sessions and 
post^ session questionnaire • The output 
was summarized for feedback to the 
faculty and used as input to our 
planning for summer workshop sessions. 
Problems identified fell into both 
content/curriculian areas (Quadrant I) 
and process/procedural areas 
(Quadrant II). 



7p2 Summer Workshop 
In Curriculum 
Building 



This was a clear Quadrant I activity. 
Although the workshop was boycotted 
by 2/3 of the faculiy due to a breaks 
doJn in contract negotiationsj a 
productive series of input sessions 
on various techniques for developing 
an individualized curriculum based 
on LAPs was presented. 
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9/72 Opening Workshop Our initial plan was to spring off the 

data from the May problem identifica- 
tion workshop and organize small groups 
to work on both problem areas - a mix of 
Quadrant I and Quadrant 2 activity as op- 
propriate.' Two factors quashed this no- 
tion: I) The faculty had never received 
the data swmary- the- Principal had 
stopped distribution because the results 
were- too 'Tzot"- but hadn^t .'told usj and 
2) Even when the data was finally sup- 
plied and reviewed^ the majority of the 
faculty wonted to know what we^ had done 
about the problems. (Quadrant I behavior) . 
' : . . M^^V oll^ they had identified the problems 

(for us) J we were the experts ^ where were 
the solutions? 

9/72 Planning Group ' " , 

Formation Despite the rather dismal general picture^ 

we were successful in structuring a portion 
of the opening workshop in a way that allowed/ 
caused ten teachers to risk being very vocalj 
commit themselves to doirg something about 
their situation^ and allowing us to help them 
channel their activities. Enough had come to- 
gether for them (an aha!) that they saw the 
importance of moving into a new mode of be- 
haoior. ... 

9- J 1/72 Planning Group These^ ten teachers formed a planning group 

Plans ' u which _ }net throughout the early fall in a 

configuration which included the Network 
linking agent as the chairman/Becretary of 
the group. He took responsibility for getting 
^ J the agenda up and out on newsprint^ asking 
focusing questions^ being sure decisions were 
made and responsibzlii^ for next steps taken^ 
preparing' the minutes and distributing them. 
(This Was done using plain bond vs. NETWORK 
stationery to preserve the group ^s ownership 
. of the contents.) A px^e example of Quad-^: 
rant 2 activity. 



Dicring^ this period^ the group recruited 
additional members to expand their 
representation and requested that key 
administrators sit with them regularly. 
They planned a half-rday workshop for 
the total faculty J negotiated for 
release time and gathered data from 
the total staff regarding priority 
areas (problems) to he addressed 
during the half --day. 



11/72 Total Based on the data received from their 

Faculty survey^ the planning group assigned 

Workshop each of the faculty to one of nine 

small groups to make recommendations 
(generate solutions). Each small 
group was chaired by a member of the 
planning group. The half-^day work-- 
shop was opened by a member of the 
planning group. Her opening statement 
speaks to the insights they had 
experienced while working with the 
■NETl'/ORK: 

"Their [the NETWORK'S] purpose 
Is to help us to help ourselves — 
to lead and guide us — to help 
us to find our way — to sort out 
our difficulties and seek solutions 
to our problems. We have allowed 
the NETWORK to "^^n^and organize 
our meetings » aM^then we com- 
plained about the organization 
and content. Finally, a group of 
us volunteered to set up the next 
workshop and we have. 1. .The ideas 
are all ours. We hashed over and 
over many of the same things that 
have been hashed over before, 
decided what was most pertinent and 
necessary to our current sittuation, 
and then organized today's work- 
shop to work on those problems and 
hopefully to find some solutions. 
If you have any complaints about 
today's workshop, they should be 



directed to us, the Planning 
Committee, not the NETITORK/' 

At the close of the workshop^ 
recormendations (possible solutions) 
had been listed for each of the nine 
problem areas. These were shared 
with the total group as the last 
activity of the day* During this 
final segment^ many expressed concern 
that the work of a small group didn't 
really represent the thoughts of the 
total faculty. 



Responding to their colleagues' concern^ 
the planning group developed separate 
questionnaires for each of the nine 
areas which were distributed to the 
faculty. Better than 75% responded ^ 
and the results were tabulated for 
consideration by the planning group* 
In the majority of the nine areas^ 
additional ad^ hoc meetings by the 
original groups fran the November 
workshop preceded submission of findings 
to the planning group* These ad hoc 
meetings were not attended by our 
.linking agent* 

During this stagey the 'planning group was 
meet^ng for what were essentially 
Hnput to the key administrators for 
decision'' sessions. The data summaries 
were coming in on a staggered basis 
andy as they did^ were considered in a 
discussion/decision session. Our 
linking agent's role was primarily that 
of observer. 

By the time of the Christmas breaks . 
decisions had been made and/or next 
steps for further data gathering out-- 
. lined on alt major areas. 



1/73- 
6/73 



Recyc I \ ng 



During the first half of the school 
year J the group had moved from simple 
reliance on the NET170RK for solutions 
(Quadrant I) through a series of 
activities which took them well into 
Quadrant II. Given the nature of the 
problem areas ^ i.e.j most were 
curriculum-^basedj the group j quite 
appropriately J moved to a cycle of 
individual and departmental curri-- 
aulwn development which did not call 
for further meetings of the Quadrant 
II variety. 



7/73- Summer 
8/73 Curriculum 
Workshops 



During July and August^ small groups 
of teachers were engaged in curriculum 
raiting. We acted, as a resource to 
them and to new faculty who dropped 
in for pre-^orientatioKj providing 
information about curriculum develop^ 
menty instructional alternatives^ and 
student activities. 



8/73 , Orientation 
for new 
teachers 



A two-'day workshop for new teachers 
which introduced the pchooJLJs preferred 
teaching methodology^ i.e.j LAPsj v)as 
conducted by the NETWORK^ s linking 
agent. This was Quadrant I activity 
with a new group. 




9/73- The Future We predict that the future will hold 

???? CL number of recurring cycles mcch as 

the one reported above. Eaah cycle 
CQI " QII -- QI) is essentially a 
successive approximation which should 
expand the ^^safe comers'^ of the 
individuals^ groups^ and school and 
bring them closer to readiness for 
Quadrant III activity. Ve anticipate 
a continued need to operate at 
different levels with different groups/ 
and are not closing out the possibility 

of ^^spontaneous growth to Quadrant III 
behavior. 
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